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and he was sorry that he had spoken so bitterly, for he always looked back with affection to those " dawn-golden times " passed with his friends at Trinity. He honoured the University for the way it had adapted itself to modern requirements; and he especially approved of the University Extension movement, for spreading higher education throughout local centres in Great Britain. Every vacation after his marriage University men visited him, so that he kept level with such movements.
What impressed him most, when he went to Cam-bridge in 1872, was the change in the relations between don and undergraduate. While he was keeping his terms (1828-1831) there was "a great gulf fixed'' between the teacher and the taught1, but in 1872 he found a constant personal intercourse and interchange of ideas between them. And, as the "living word" is to each man more than the mere lecture-room exposition, this change, he thought, could not fail to have the best influence on the enlargement of the views, sympathies .and aspirations of the generations to come.
A letter from Blakesley indicates an intellectual attitude somewhat similar to my father's in relation to the prevailing habits of thought in Cambridge and in society at large.
BLACKHEATH, 1830.
DEAR TENNYSON,
The present race of monstrous opinions and feelings which pervade the age require the arm of a strong Iconoclast. A volume of poetry written in a proper spirit, a spirit like that which a vigorous mind indues by the study of Wordsworth and Shelley, would be, at the present juncture, the greatest benefit the world could receive. And more benefit would accrue from it than from all the exertions of the Jeremy Benthamites and Millians, if they were to continue for ever and a day. I have seen Sterling two or three times since I have been in these parts, and had some conversation with him.
1 He said to Dr Butler, " There was a want of love in Cambridge then.1'